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|Pabawmosh (the name of the other) hate him, and to 
- particularly anxious to wound his elated feelings. 
- —— = ur . , Presently, in the evolutions of the dance, Nawawgo 
THE CHIPPEWA CHIEF, /made a miss-step, and fell upon his knees. Pabawmosh 
Upon one of the numerous rivers that empty into) was first to raise a laugh, which was loudly echoed by 
Saguina bay, about twenty miles from its mouth, is an|all the envious crowd, 
open prairie of two or three thousand acres, which, “There,” said he, pointing at the prostrate chief, 
from its beauty and natural advantages, had been cho-| “there is a man; he has been made a chief this night, 
sen for the council ground of the numerous tribes ofjand now he is on his knees, in the act of acknowledg- 
Indians that inhabit the southern shore of lake Huron, | ing that he scalped the bear that his betters shot, and 
In the year 1815, there might have been counted some | skinned the beaver caught in his neighbor's trap!” 
hundred lodges, built after the peculiar fashion of the) A crowd had gathered round Pabawmosh, eager to 
Chippewas for a temporary residence. They had (as catch some remark that they might retail to the preju- 
was their annual custom) assembled there, to celebrate dice of the young chief. But he had also heard the in- 
their religious festivities, consult upon the affairs of sulting language, and was approaching the spot where 
the tribe, and barter their furs and skins for the com-|the other stood. He spoke not, but, deliberately draw- 
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modities of the traders. 


ing his knife, dashed through the crowd that separated 


lenemy. The proffered pipe was silently declined; he 


replaced it in its case, tore asunder the brooch which 
fastened the bosom of his shirt, and tock from thence a 
knife, which he presented to Siginock, who readily ae- 
|cepted it. 

| Nawawgo, ina clear and undaunted voice, then said: 
“I come not to sue for pardon; the descendant of Te- 
jeumseh cares not for a life that is forfeited; I offered 
the pipe of peace, that my enemy might take it if he 
chose—but I also offered the knife, that he might take 
his revenge. I have given you the self-same knife 
that drank the blood of Pabawmosh, and it may now. 
spill mine. I give myself into your hands until the 
going down of the sun, and if 1 am not previous! 
|started upon the road to the happy bunting ground, 
shall then return to the wigwam of my friends, and ne- 
ver after hold myself amenable for the death of Pabaw- 








The precise hour at which my story commences, is| them, and plunged it in the breast of Pabawmosh, which | mosh.” 
towards the close of a beautiful day, in the month of brought him to the ground never again to rise. Then} The inmates of the wigwam had remained in perfect 
May, when the inhabitants of the tents, which were shouting the war whoop of his father, and flourishing | silence from the time of Nawawgo’s unexpected arrival. 
pitched near the bank of the river and extended nearly the reeking knife in the air, he demanded if there were| The old man now took from his tobacco pouch a quill 
the whole distance of the opening, were preparing for any others present, who doubted his honor or his cour-| from the wing of an eagle, which had been dyed in 
one of their religious dances. Some few ofthe females age. The youths fled terrified from the spot, and| blood; he handed it to his son, and after whispering a 
were engaged in building a slight fence around a beau- alarmed the friends of Pabawmosh, who repaired to the| few words in his ear, the young Indian left the tent. 
tiful green spot, on which the dance was to be held; place, where they found the young chief standing over| The females and children also soon withdrew to an ad- 
while the old men were to be seen reclining carelessly the corpse. They dared not approach him, but re-|joining tent. Afler an absence of half an hour, the 
in the rear of the tents, smoking their large stone pipes, mained at a respectful distance until the arrival of his} young Indian returned, in company with four others, 
and relating their remarkable feats in the chase. The mother, who prevailed upon him to surrender the body |all of them near relatives of the family. They were 
young and active were engaged in games and sports,| into the hands of its relatives, and accompeny her to his|each provided with blood-stained eagle quills, which on 
which seemed to be the very summit of their wishes.|tent. On his arrival he delivered into her hands the|entering the tent they threw spitefully at Nawawgo, 
The air was filled at intervals with the shouts of some} blood-stained knife without a remark, and after lighting | which indicated that his Totim should not protect him, 
victorious wrestling party, and the joyous mirth of the his pipe and inhaling its fumes for a few minutes, feil |The young chief, as if in anticipation of what would be 
successful performers with the cross bow. At evening|asleep with as much apparent tranquillity as if be had| required of him, seated himself near the centre of the 


the youths suspended their sports, and repaired to the | been slaughtering a buck instead of a human being. tent. His enemies formed ina eirele round him, and 
tents, to bedeck themselves in their finery forthe com-| ‘The next morning, with the rising of the sun, the|after they had silently smoked their pipes for some 
ing dance, There was one amongst them, whose orna- deceased was buried with the usual ceremonies. Na-|time, as if in deliberation of the steps they were about 


ments plainly indicated that he had been more succes-| wawgo himeelf furnished the gun that was placed beside | to take, the old man produced the drum and rattle box 
ful in his hunting excursions than his comrades; he was) him in the coffin; and from the general appearance, no|used at their war dances, and they soon commenced 
covered with a profusion of the precious wampum; his person would have been led to believe that revenge was|dancing ina circle round their victim. The female 
European hat was encircled with a band of silver, seve- meditated by any present. A clove observer, however, | relatives of Pabawmosh were all collected in the ad- 
ra] inches in width; and around his neck was hung a/| might have detected the father of Pabawmosh casting | joining tent, where they were singing the praises and 
atring of gorgettes, which nearly reached the ground. | occasionaliy a side glance at the young chief, and at the| bewailing the loss of the departed, ‘The young chief 
His scarlet leggings were of the finest texture, and same time grasping the handle of his scalping knife. | sat undaunted, surrounded by bis executioners, who 
were fastened below his knees with straps of curiously, At noon of the same day, the different bands departed | were flourishing their knives over his head and shout- 
wrought bead work, in which was represented an eagle for their planting grounds. The large birch bark ca-|ing their terrible war whoop. They continued their 
in the act of pouncing upon his prey. The eagle was noes were loaded with the furniture of the tents, and| dance until the sun had fairly disappeared. a 
also engraved upon all his silver ornaments; which was rowed by the females and children; while the hunters|arove; at which the dancers :edoubled their yells. He 
meant to represent, that the young Indian was proud, were supplied with light canoes, with no other loading| pointed significantly to the west, and with all eyes now 
to call that noble bird his Totim or Protecting Spirit. than their fishing spears and guns. Nawawgoand his| turned in that direction, he shouted his well known 
This youth was called Nawawgo. He was descended, band lived on the shore of the lake, while the friends of| war whoop of defiance, and sprang for the door of the 
from a powerful and noted family, the head of which| Pabawmosh lived several miles further up the river than|tent. His movement was so sudden ond unexpected, 
had in his day led his young men in many a successful) the council ground. \that the person who stood immediately between him 
battle against the Sioux, who were the original pos-, Some three weeks after their return to their resi-|and the door was forced to the ground, and Nawawgo 
sessors of the very hills on which his offspring now | dences, the friends of the young chief sent a deputation | had nearly escaped uninjured, but the prostrate Indian 
hunted with impunity. to the father of Pabawmosh, to treat for a settlement;|had succeeded in catching him by the foot, and held 
Nawawgo having been chosen by the tribe for chief, he stripped himself of his wealth, to which were added/him until foreed by the rush from behind to relinquish 
was to be admitted as an assistant in the ceremonies, several presents trom the traders and important contri-|his hold. Although severely wounded, he succeeded 
and allowed to partake of the fire water, on the evening butions from his relatives, all of which was ofiered to|in reaching his canoe, closely pursued by his enemiea, 
of the dance, for the first time. And as the youths are the old man as a remuneration for the loss he had sus-| who were now frantic with rage at the prospect of his 
never admitted, until the old and wise men think them tained in the death of his son, Contrary from their| escape. The old Indian, followed by one of the others, 
fit, it is considered as a desired event. The young expectation, the old man was inexorable, and the agents | leaped into the river in pursuit; but the whirling eddies 
Indian never aspires to the felicity of matrimony or in-| were obliged to return to Nawawgo, with the unwel-|soon dashed them ashore, while the canoe was forced 
ebriation, until he has been pronounced a skillful war-| come tidings, that nothing but his blood would cancel|swiftly down the stream, The young chief reached 
rior and successful hunter; but when he atfhins these the debt. He received the news with apparent satis-/his wigwam in safety, and soon recovered from his 
necessary qualifications, he is allowed te chuse for him- faction; he replied, that it was well! he killed Pabaw-| wounds; and for twelve years after lived on good terma 
self a wiie, to perform in the wabenoes, and, if destined) mosh because he would have tarnished his name; but) with the friends of Pabawmosh, who, up to that lime, 
to be a clfief, is vested with the power of his office. in punishing him he had injured others, and he was now | were never known to advert to any of the circumstan- 
Thus was Nawawgo situated. His former compan- willing to show the world that the Telation of ‘Tecum-|ces, as the debt was now considered canceled, 
ions, whose less successful exploits in the chase had seh was not afraid of death. A trivial dispute, however, was suflicient to awake 
precluded them from partaking of the inspiying waters, “The next morning, the young chief, unquestioned | the revengetul disposition of one of them, even after so 
felt a degree of envy towards the young Chief, which and unattended, launched his small hunting canoe, and| jong a period had elapsed. : 
wanted only an opportunity to be openly manifested. started for the wigwam of his mortal enermy; he pro-| In the spring of 1827, the tribe was again assembled 
They watched eagerly to detect him in some deviation ceeded until he arrived at a bend in the river, near at the council grounds, and as usual were indulging in 
from the strict rules of the ceremonies, which would where stood the tent of Sigenock, the father of Pa-|a pow-wow. Nawawgo, accompanied by the Indian 
have been viewed as a stain upon the brilliancy of his|bawmosh. Here he secreted his canoe, and completed| who twelve years previous had been engaged to carry 
debut. He was dancing by the side of a person, appa- his journey on foot. On arriving at the tent, he pushed| the quill of invitation to his execution, iad started for 
rently a few years older than himself, who had not as’ aside the blanket that covered the entrance, and at ano-| the settlement to purchase rum, On the way a@ dispute 
yet been admitted to partake in the ceremonies of the ther step stood before the astonished inmates. The|arose between them, which originated in a diflerence 
wabeno; or, in other words, who was not possessed of characteristic hugh! as an expression of surprise, was of opinion in regard to the most approved manner of 
the qualifications which would entitle him to be dubbed all the welcome he received. Unbidden he seated him-| hunting the elk. Nawawgo had called the other a 
aman. Nawawgo could count nearly double the game self upon a bear-skin, took his ornamented pipe trom its| child in the art, which was received as an insult that 
as fallen under his hand, which was sufficient to make) otter-skin case, and after filling it presented it to his|merited revenge. While returning, Nawawgo fell 
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asleep in the canoe, which was landed by the other 
some distance from the tents. Previous to his leaving 








him, he faised his knife three times to strike the deadly | 


blow of revenge, and his courage as often failed him. 
He finally proceeded to the tents, and on entering, he 
found his mother surrounded by a number of aged fe- 
males, who were chanting or howling a dirge to the 
memory of Pabawmosh. No sooner was he put in 
mind of his original enmity to the chief, than he re- 
turned, with the intention of avenging the death of bis 
brother, and at the same time to redress the insult he 
conceived he had himself sustained. He carefully ap- 
oached the canoe, and finding his victim still asleep, 
he plunged the knife into his side in three several 
places—then, coward like, fled. " 

But Nawawgo had recognized him. I visited the 
chief the next morning, for the purpose of ascertaining 
who was his murderer. When I entered his tent he 
lay upon his left side, and his wife was bathing his 
wounds with the juice of some medicinal herbs that he 
had himself prescribed. Knowing their belief that a 
wounded person has it in his power to tel! whether he 
is to revive, I asked him the question, although, from 
the state of his wounds, I thought it impossible. His 
answer was, that the great Spirit did not make Na- 
wawgo to be murdered by a cowardly assassin. | then 
aske! him, who stabbed him? to which he made no re- 
ply. I told him, that as the council ground was now 
the property of the United States, while they remained 
there they were amenable to the laws, and that the 
criminal should be punished. 


The eyes of the wounded brave flashed fire, and he! 


made an effort to rise, as he said:—“Does the White 


Man think the son of Tecumseh a squaw, that has not! 


courage—or a child, that has not strength, to punish a 
coward?” 

I had touched a tender chord of the brave’s pride; 
and in his agitation, the blood was gurgling from his 
wounds at every breath. I desisted, and returned 
home. 


The summer passed off, and Nawawgo was again 
recovered from his wounds. 
spired to lead to any suspicion of the person that stab- 
bed him, In September, the Commissioners appointed 
for the purpose, had caused the tribes to assemble, for 


the receiving of their annuities from government. The! 


day previous to the distributing of the presents, the 
chiefs and head men were in council upona green near 
the bank of the river. Each had spoken, and the coun- 
cil were about to dissolve, as Nawawgo rose for the 
second time. 

He commenced his harangue by saying: “My friends, 
our public business is at an end, and I hope satisfacto- 
rily settled. But I have a private wrong, which must 
be settled ere we leave this ground, There is a per- 
son present who stabbed Nawawgo in his sleep!” He 
paused, All eyes wandered from one to the other, but 
found no resting place. He stepped across the circle, 
put his left hand upon the shoulder of the criminal, 
while in his right he grasped the handle of his knife. 
“Will you,” said he to the terror-stricken coward, “ac- 
knowledge that you stole upon a man in his sleep, 
whom you dare not face when expected?” He paused 
fora reply. Receiving none, he buried his knife to the 
hilt in the breast of the criminal, who dropped lifeless 
at his feet. 

The assembled chiefs looked on in silent amazement, 
while Nawawgo walked to his canoe, pushed off, and 
paddled for his tent on the opposite side of the river. 
Curiosity led me, as well as others, to be present at the 
burial. As many as five hundred Indians (men, wo- 
men, and children) had gathered round the grave, ex- 
pecting to hear the friends of the deceased pledge 
thenselves, over his dead body, to revenge his death. 
The rude coffin was placed near the grave which had 
been prepared for it, and a venerable old Indian was 
preparing to make some remarks (as is customary) 
when a small canoe was seen to push off from the op- 
posite shore, with a single person init. All eyes were 
now turned in the direction of the canoe. As it reached 
the shore, Nawawgo jumped upon the land, brandish- 
ing in each hand a knife, and ran directly for the cof- 
fin, ‘The astonished multitude opened to the right and 
left, while the air was filled with the shrieks of the 
women, and the cries of the children. He stepped on 
the lid of the coffin, where he stood some time in silence, 
and a death-like stillness soon reigned throughout the 
multitude, 

Nawawgo, after shouting the terrific war whoop of 
his father asa challenge, demanded:—“Is there a friend 
or relative of this coward, who wishes for revenge? 


Nothing had as yet tran-| 
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\There,” said he, still holding a knifé in each hand, “is 
ithe knife that killed him; and if there is a brave pres- 
ent, who dares to use it, let him come forward! I killed 
him and his brother before him; but neither of them was 
asleep. For the death of the first I was sorry, and gave 
|myself up, a willing victim, to be punished as Indian 
‘law directs. But if revenge is taken for this dog, 
'(stamping upon the lid of the coffin) Nawawgo must 
‘be met in deadly combat!” 

| He again asked, if there was any person present that 
‘dare meet him? but receiving no answer, he pronounced 
them all squaws, and walked moodily to his canoe; in 
'which he embarked, and was soon lost from their view, 
|by a bend in the river. The dead was then buried, 
without any further molestation. 

Immediately after, the head man of the band to which 
ithe deceased belonged, made application to the civil 
‘authority for aid to punish Nawawgo. To gratify 
|them, a process was issued on their promising to assist 
jin taking him. Nawawgo was advised of the steps 
‘that were taken for his capture, and sent the officer 
word, that he would never be taken alive, by white men 
ior Indians. The officer, however, accompanied by four 
jor five Indians, started for the residence of the chief. 
But believing in the old adage, that discretion was the 
ibetter part of valor, they went within two miles of his 
‘tent, and returned—with a report, that Nawawgo was 
not to be found. 

He still lives; and is the most noble, honest, and 
hospitable Indian of his tribe, 

8. 


| 





POPULAR SELECTIONS. 


| : : 
THE BACHELOR, versus LOVE. 


| A SKETCH FROM THE ADVERSARIA OF A STUDENT. 
By Morris Matson. 


“What was thecolor of her hair, Tom?” 

“Black—black as the wing of the raven!” 

“Quite poetical! quite poetical, indeed. Out upon 
your vile similes. What has a raven’s wing to do with 
the hair of a beautiful woman? A most unpleasant as- 
sociation, Tom, depend upon it. But her eyes?” 

“Beautiful, beyond description! and brilliant as beau- 
tiful.” 

“And the color?” 

“Hazle, but very dark!” 

“And her forehead?” 

“High and intellectual; overshadowed, too, with a 
profusion of curls. You may have seen the like in a 
picture by Italian Guido.” 

“Charming! charming!—But her nose? the much 
contemned, but most essential feature.” 

“Decidedly Grecian! Attic in perfection.” 

“And her cheeks?” 

“A mingling of red and white, like the tints of sun- 
set on the colorless clouds of eve.” 

“And her chin?” 

“Rounded and rising like the promontory of Leuca- 
dia, whence Sappho leaped into elysium.” 

“Anelysian picture. Well then, her lips?” 

“Finely and delicately formed. What a poet would 
call chiseled by Apelles as they were kissed into life 
by the god of love in his loveliest mood.” 

“Chiveled!—Another outlandish idea. 





| 


But her fi- 





gure?” 

5 “Symmetrical as that of Venus Anadyomine—born 
of the foam, 

| “And walk?—the carriage of her person is a cogent 
jargument in a woman,” 

| “Easy and graceful—the majesty of nature combined 
|with the elegance of art—Juno and Diana sharing their 
lattributes.” 

| “Her foot?—neither Lapland nor Chinese, I hope.” 

| “Delicately moulded and transiently visible, like a 
‘distant star that trembles when ‘tis gazed at.” 

“Her ankle?—it must be the joint of Phidias.” 

“Finely turned, as Sir Walter would say.” 

“And hand?—such as that which won the golden ap- 
ple on Mount Ida?” 

“Oh, the most exquisite and sylphlike in the world; 
‘taper fingers, and white as the snow drift. Do you 
‘know I am very particular in my observations of the 
hand.” 

“You heard her speak?—Voice musical, I suppose?” 

“Sweeter than the lute—yet more romantic than the 
harp of Memnon.” 

“Well, Tom, if ever I was enraptured in my life, it 
is with your description of this lady—I am absolutely 











— —_— ————— 


in love. Iam now thirty-five, and have justly acquired 
the title of old bachelor. Horrible! blasphemous! But 
it is not my fault, though I confess I am somewhat dif- 
ficult to please. I have been engaged seven times, and 
have as often broken off the match. In the first place, 
because the object of my affections had too large a foot; 
in the second, because she had an enormous hand: and 
in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, successively, a 
coarse voice, small gray eyes, sandy hair, and an igno- 
rance of music marshaled themselves, like so many 
fiends, in oppositionto my purpose. And lastly, which 
still grieves me when J think of it, | was under a posi- 
tive engagement with a very beautiful and accomplished 
young lady; but, alas! the fates interposed. I hap- 
pened to be dining at her father’s house, when, to my 
utter astonishment, she actually eat two fried eggs, and 
also boasted of having devoured a pint of blackberries, 
the previous day, at onetime. My dear Tom, it greatly 
unnerved me. I left the house in disgust, and never 
returned. I will divest myself of those silly prejudices 
for the future, and set to work in real earnest to pro- 
cure a wife. Miss Mary Jane Rosaline Greenville!— 
what a beautiful tissue of names! I'll marry her, sans 
ceremonie, if she possesses half the charms you have 
enumerated. You will give me an introduction?” 


The above dialogue, as the reader has already disco- 
vered, took place between a bachelor and a young gen- 
tleman, who was his confidential friend. Feeling some- 
what interested in the fate of the former, we were de- 
termined to watch and note down this his eighth matri- 
monial adventure. 


The young lady in question, who was generally 
called Rosaline, had just completed her term at a fash- 
ionable boarding school. Her mother resided in an 
old-fashioned mansion in the village of C . She 
was very rich, and bestowed every possible care on the 
education of her daughter. Rosaline, indeed, was 
possessed of many personal charms; and withal, was 
very romantic and sentimental. The window of her 
study was entirely encircled with honeysuckle; and 
immediately under it, a small stream went rippling by, 
winding through a long extent of green meadow, until 
it was lost in the distance. She had read all the po- 
ets—at least the title pages. Novels, too, had not es- 
caped her attention, particularly Roderick Random and 
Tom Jones, although she roundly protested she was 
totally ignorant of them. She was a proficient in mu- 
sic—in short, like Donna Inez, she 





‘“‘was a learned lady, famed 
For every branch of every science known,” 


The hero of our story, the gallant bachelor, (we beg 
his pardon for not introducing him by name—gentle 
reader, Mr. Benjamin. Bartholomew, an unpoetical name 
by the by,) was deeply in love, as he has already con- 
fessed, with Rosaline. Her mother had heard of the 
circumstance, and determined to single him out for her 
future son in law. Notthat he was remarkably hand- 
some or accomplished, or, indeed, one of the most rep- 
utable of men—for he possessed an undue share of the 
frailties and foibles of mankind—but because he owned 
three large houses, and fifty thousand dollars in the 
funds. Oh, what a powerful argument in favor of mat- 
rimony! Benjamin, or rather Mr. Bartholomew, was 
to have an introduction. The time was fixed. He 
enters the hall door of the old mansion, and is con- 
ducted into the drawing-room. It so happened that 
Rosaline was already there. The rich damask cur- 
tains, grouped up with golden eagles, were thrawn but 
partially aside, and admitted a sort of dreamy twilight, 
that conferred an indescribable beauty on her whole per- 
son. It was like gazing at a picture in perspective. 
She was reclining indolently upon a sofa, partially re- 
vealing an exquisitely rounded foot and ankle, In one 
hand she held an elegantly bound volume of poetry, 
while the other was brought carelessly to her forehead, 


‘her small, taper fingers intermingling with a rich clus- 


ter of negligent curls. Oh, that inefiable grace and 
symmetry of person!—those lips just parted to a smile! 
—and that thrilling glance of theeye! It was a picture 
for Titian himself. She laid the book upon a simall 
ivory stand, and arose to receive the guests. ‘“Rosa- 
line, my dear,” said her mother somewhat affectedly, 
who had joined her visitors in the hall, “it gives me 
great pleasure to introduce to your acquaintance my 
worthy friend Mr. Bartholomew.” The girl bowed in 
silence, and so ended the introduction, A sense of 


propriety, alone, would prevent us from giving a detail 
of the conversation on that eventful occasion, although 
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it would certainly make a pretty little chapter in a new 
Pelham novel. I may remark, however, that Rosaline 
sang very sweetly; while our hero, in the absence of 
this accomplishment, quoted poetry, and wrote eight or 
ten extempore verses, in the form of an acrostig, which 
(be it known exclusively to the reader and ourself, for 
we can keep a secret) he had been for the last three 
months bringing to a state of maturity. I forgot to 
state, moreover, that she frequently sighed, and looked 
sentimental, and talked of love in a cottage; while he 
occasionally lifted his eyes very prettily to heaven, end| 
- Jaid his hand upon his forehead, as if engaged in deep | 
thought, and exclaimed—but I will tell no more of the | 
secret. } 





Benjamin Bartholomew became a constant visitor at|ed an additional beauty to her person. ve: 
short, the admiration of all who beheld her, with the nation of vigorous and aspirin 


Mrs. Greenville’s mansion. She had been well schooled | 


village scarcely a week since. Only to think of the|some manner at present in use was adopted. The 
treachery of man! She wears an elegant diamond| proudest monuments of genius still exist in the debris 
ring, which, itis said, he has already presented to her./and mutilated columns of ancient mausolea, sarcopha- 
What a wretch she must be, that would receive such aj gi, and sepulchral vases; and it might almost be as- 
— from a gentleman on so slight an acquaintance! |sumed as an axiom, that the arts of sculpture and ar- 

osaline must come here immediately, or it will be all|chiteeture will never reach that degree of excellence 
over with us, E. G.” | from which they have deteriorated, until the practice is 

We have thought it unnecessary to quote from the |revived; because, whatever efforts are now made, are 
letter any further than that part which contained upon so extensive a scale as to render them expensive, 
the imperative command for Rosaline’s return. Suffice |and consequently rare; whereas, by adopting the an- 
it tosay, that she was at home in less than twenty-four cient method of entombment, the experiment would al- 
hours from the reception of the aforesaid letter. Her) ways be commensurate to the means, and the taste and 
visit to the country, and her frequent rambles over the | ability grow with the increase of those means; and, ul- 
hills that surrounded her aunt’s residence, had impart- timately, subjects of proportionate grandeur and sub- 
She was, in limity might spring from these incipient efforts. As @ 
minds, free from the 


ae . 





in the art of wooing, by her mother, who, though she|exception of Mr. Benjamin Bartholomew, who, it ap- shackles of those customs which have been sanctioned 


belonged to church, possessed a little more cunning of| pears, from some cause or other, was irreclaimable. | 


by usage, and at liberty to choose our own modes, and 


heart than meekness of spirit, and was remarkable for|The current of his affections, once thwarted in its|mark out our own destiny, it is a duty we owe to our 
her shrewdness and penetration. It is not to be sup-|course, was for ever estranged. By Rosaline, it never |fame and our freedom, to revive so classiv, beautiful, 


posed, therefore, that she did not discover al] our hero's | 
peculiarities of temper and disposition; and it was 


strongly suspected by some of the village gossips, |son-in-law.—/Vorth American Magazine. 


that she had given Rosaline instructions, as to her con-| 
duct and deportment in the presence of Mr. Bartholo-| 
mew. It was evident, at least, when he occupied a| 
seat at table, that she was never known to eat cheese, | 
nor any of the grosser articles of food. To milk and| 
fried eggs she had a particular aversion. 

I am sure I could never be celebrated as an author. | 

There is so much difficulty in dashing along over 
your foolscap, (like a race horse upon the turf,) as tho’ | 
it did not cost you a single effort—as if you wrote me-| 
chanically, without ever thinking. When you are! 
ubliged to stop, and ponder and reflect, why, your sen- 
tences might be compared to a man walking on stilts, | 
But now for the denoument. 


\did we rightly comprehend his offices, is the benevolent the dead are planned beyond the walls. 


was regretted; but her mother, even to this day, bit-|and healthy a custom, 
terly repents the foolish caprice that lost her so rich a But though this practice might be adopted by few 
spirited individuals, it is too poetical and sublime for 
Ln HET! asset; however innovating and free from un- 
ESSAYS. ‘comfortable prejudices, as a people, we may be. We 
a must look into another century for a realization of our 











ssinasiediiaiidthina ti : is= yy - \theory. However, | see no reason why we should not 
CEMETERIES AND MAUSOLEA. lalter our present method of interring bodies in the 


Time ‘s the isthmus between two ete:n ics—the ves-| midst of our most populous cities, and fullow the ex- 


tibule that guides the mortal to immortality; and Death, ample of those countries where general receptacles of 
The propriety 


‘angel of the Deity, who summons us home from the! of making interments within certain limits, within @ 


perils of our pilgrimage. The tomb, the vault, the|few years, has ceased to be discussed in our cities. A 
sepulchre—corruption and the charnelhouse—darkness, | proper regard for the public health, which should al- 


decay, and desolation should inspire no fear, but at-| 


ways take the precedence of considerations of perso 


|tract our contemplation and win our tenderest sympa- feeling, has, after a spirited contest, so far prevailed, as 
‘thies. By the tenure of our birth, we are allied to the to prescribe certain bounds in New-York, below which 


Was our hero married ina week, as is sometimes the | : |: : 
3 ‘dust—the earth is our mother and our last home must interments are not permitted, under forfeiture of a hea- 


case ina novel? No! He had too many difficulties to| 
encounter, It now seemed doubtful whether he would | 
succeed in winning the affections of Rosaline. When! 
he visited at the mansion, she frequently feigned sick- 
ness, and could not leave her room. When he asked | 
her tosing, she was, as Ophelia says of Hamlet, 


“Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.’ 
When he requested her to join him in a walk, it , 
either too hot or too cold—too wet or too dry—so that| 
our hero, who had before always found himself along-| 
side of Rosaline at the table, or her companion in a} 
stroll, or heard her name coupled with his, considered | 
it now an especial favor if he could get even a sight of 
her. Finally, it was thought expedient by Mrs. Green-| 
ville, that Rosaline should visit an aunt, about fifteen | 
miles in the country. The secret of this movement 
may be understood, by a perusal of the following ex- 
tract of a letter, written at that time by the anxious mo- 
ther to her sister, into whose care she was adout, for a 
lime, to consign her daughter: 


“Mr. Benjamin Bartholomew has for some time been | 
very attentive to Rosaline. He is very wealthy, and| 
it is my ambition, you know, to have a rich son-in-law, | 


be on her bosom. We know that we must die, and it 
is cowardice and folly to avert our minds from the 
thoughts of our departure. Let us, then, wander back 


awhile through the past, and gaze upon the deposito- 


|ries of the dead, which men, in various ages, have con- 


secrated to bereaved affection. 

The ancients were giants in intellect—their imagin- 
ings boundless, their patience interminable. ‘They 
wrought out their theories, their maxims, their poetry, 
their philosophy, from the ore—in the crucible of 
thought they analyzed its properties; and unaided by 
the lights of past ages, they gave their discoveries and 
inventions to the world, in the purity of truth and the 
simplicity of nature. In the erection of mausolea, cem- 
etries, and the disposition of their dead, they are no less 
worthy of example than in their sculpture, their archi- 
tecture, their oratory, or their poetry. Their classic 
urns, inscribed (diis munibus) to the shadowy deities, 
still bear testimony to the sublimity of their concep- 
tions, and the chastity of their thoughts. No one can 
contemplate, in imagination, the spectacle of a family, 
or a people, visiting, with offerings of incense, flowers 
and fruits, the sepulchre of departed worth, where its 
ashes repose in peace in the hallowed urn, around which 
seems to breathe an atmosphere of freshness and life, 


vy penalty. But we still see many of our citizens 
showing an intrepidity worthy of a better cause, 1m 
violating the present ordinance. We do not consider 
the practice, even when confined to the prescribed 
bounds, as either safe or politic, fer upon that line and 
above it, rests a densely populated portion of the city, 
in the midst of which interments are made every day 
in the year; so that I am inclined to the opinion, that 
the sanitary injunction still requires extension; and 
that the public health as imperiously demands protec- 
tion in one quarter of the town as in another. Whe- 
ther the yellow fever is origi a ed or propagated by the 
fetid air which hangs over burial-grounds, may be a 
mooted point among physicians; but that all causes 
which lessen the salubrity of the atmosphere are dan- 
gerous and ought to be removed with all possible ex- 
pedition, is beyond controversy. ‘The consideration 
that burial-grounds are a possible cause of disease, 
should instigate people to some sacrifices of hereditary 
prejudice for the safety of their friends. 

It is not the least surprising anomaly in the human 
character, that in those countries where even life is va- 
lued less than its conveniences, a stricter regard is paid 
to public health in personal cleanliness and the practice 
of interments, than where life is held dearer than its 


The men are so fickle, that I have not permitted Rosa-| without being struck with a conviction of the propriety | most essential privileges. The apathetic and blood- 


line to intimate that she has the slightest affection for 
her new lover. Indeed, I have taught her to manifest | 
a decided coolness, although I believe the girl is warmly | 
attached to him, I think it will have a good eifect.| 
You know, if the pursuit of an object is attended with) 





and beauty of the custom. These urns were, gene- 
rally, fine specimens of the arts, and continue many of 
them, to the present day, to perpetuate the memory of 
the dead, and preserve their remains from viclation, 
while shortsighted sorrow commits the body of its rel- 


‘thirsty Turk—the stabbing Italian—the gay and reck- 
less French have their suburban cémetries and mauso- 
lea, shaded by cypress and willow, and planted with 
rosemary, and odoriferous trees and shrubs, and en- 
riched with tombs and cooled by fountains, which hal- 











great difficulty, the zeal to obtain it is proportionately | ative to a crowded and loathsome grave, to moulder in|low the graves of their fathers, and make their country 
»Freac TT: sialin ¥ ¢ . =. . . . . : . . > . a . 
increased. ‘Time, however, will testify the truth of the| putrescence into its primeval dust. Instead of eter-|and their home ties of eternal afiection. ‘Travelers 


experiment; and in the meantime, if anything impor-| nizing the memory of the beloved body, it is incorpo- 


tant should trans 
formed of it. | 

“P.S.—Should Mr. Bartholomew visit Rosaline at. 
your house, do not permit her to show too decided a! 
preference for him. E. G.” | 


Rosaline had not been absent a week, before a young 
lady of great beauty came on a visit to the village al- 
ready mentioned. Our hero, as usual, had fallen vio-| 
lenily in love with her at first sight. Mrs. Greenville 
was not slow in observing it, for she watched his move-| 
ments with the most unwearied diligence. Another| 
extract from another of her letters to her sister in the 
country (which we would beg pardon for inserting in 
this sketch, but that we can not possibly avoid it) 
showed that she was not without considerable alarm as 
to the result: 


“Would you believe it? 
stant in his attention to Miss 


Mr. Bartholomew is con- 
, who came to our 








ultimately disturbed, and its ashes scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. 
If our wish be to consecrate the memory of departed 


friends, to preserve their remains from violation, still 


bodies, commit their ashes with sacred care to the fu- 
neral urn, inscribe upon it the memento mori, and place 
it ina niche in the family tomb, where we may visit it, 
without fear of the pestilence which hangs over the 
receptacles of the dead, which drives us from their sol- 
itary repose, to pay the tribute of our tears to their si- 
lent manes. ‘This practice would, also, tend to a cul- 
tivation of the arts. The ancients excelled in this 
species of sculpture, as Etruscan vases and others, ta- 
ken from Herculaneum, Pompeii, and the sepulchres of 
Nola, Capua, Santa Agatha, etc. bear testimony; and 


|have ever been enthusiastic in their admiration of the 


pire, you shall be immediately in-| rated with the earth, in the positive assurance of being|burial-grounds of Constantinople, Smyrna, rhe | 


and Italy. Some of these are splendid inonuments 

the arts. The Campo Santo of Pisa, as a work of art, 
is one of the first in which the classical architecture 
began to be revive in Europe. Its length is about five 


'bind them to us with the links of a living friendship,| hundred feet, its width one hundred and seventy, its 
jand hold the bond of union unbroken, let us burn their| height sixty, and its form rectangular. 


It is built en- 
tirely of white marble; the southern facade is composed 
‘of forty-four pilasters; two side doors give entrance 
into the interior, which forms a vast court of four hun- 
dred by sixty feet, surrounded by an arcade formed by 
sixty-two arches, of a demigothic form. The two lar- 


ger sides have each twenty-six arches, which are of 
the style of the exterior, supported upon columns to 
which a continued sub-base serves asa pedestal, The 
galleries are paved with fine marble, and ornamented 
with various specimens of early painting. Five an- 
tique sarcophagi ornament the whole circumfererenee, 





it was only on a decadence of the arts, that the loath- 





Under these funeral porticdes, 


raised upon consoles. 
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Gn 
are the monuments of celebrated men, But the style| 
and architecture of the Campo Santo are above our imi- 
tative powers and means. The grand cemetery at 
Naples would accord better with our capabilities at pre- 
sent. This is composed of a large enclosure, having 
three hundred and sixty-five openings or sepulchres, 
answering to the days of the year, symmetrically ar- 
ranged. Each opening is closed by a stone, which) 
serves as a covering. T'o this common depot, corpses | 
are daily brought; one of the graves is opened, the 
body laid in it, and at the expiration of the day, closed 
and sealed, after the precaution of throwing in a quan- 
tity of lime, which, by the time of re-opening at the 
end of the year, will have consumed the body in such 
a manner, that nothing may be feared from decomposi- 
tion. 

But if our object be to preserve the dead in distinct 
graves, and perpetuate a memento of them in a manner 
more agreeable to our present practice of burying, it 
would be a project promising a profitable return, if not 
& permanent revenue, for the municipal authorities to 


purchase a tract of land, lying beyond the limits of a 





ulted in the hope of being united in that sacred bond 
which is the only sure foundation of social happiness. 
But the hopes which they had indulged for years, 
and which were on the eve of consummation, were for 
the present to be blasted: their dreams of happiness were 
not yet to be realized—the anticipations of connubia) 
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THE AMBUSH. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 





| On a calm and serene afternoon in the autumn of '76, | felicity, with which they were wont to solace the lin- 


such as frequently occur during that season of the year, gering hours, proved but the vagaries of a heated ima- 


'when the stillness of nature serves to throw a gloom gination, and all the plans and projects which they had 


over the mind, a horseman was seen leisurely winding | ever formed of future bliss, were entirely frustrated. 
down the rough and uneven road leading to P——, in| Jt was early in the summer of 1775, that Henry at- 





New-Jersey. The sun was fast declining beneath the 
\western horizon, and the faint rays that were transmit- 


ited through the smoky atmosphere, cast a still deeper 


tained the age of manhood, and the consent of their pa- 
rents to the union being obtained, the succeeding au- 
tumn was fixed upon as the period which was to con- 





shade upon all surrounding objects. The trees were) summate their happiness; but just at this moment the 
divested of their leafy mantle—the mountain sides no) differences which had so long existed between Britain 
longer presented a green and beautiful appearance—| and her colonies resulted in an open rupture, and the 
and the earth, at other times clothed with verdure, was | battle of Lexington was the prelude to the grand dra- 
now covered only with the dry and withered relics of| ma of the Revolution. ‘The oppressive laws of the 
more lovely scenes. The monarch of the forest had| mother country and the tyranny exercised upon her 
laid aside his robes—his courtiers were stripped of their) subjects, kindled the feelings of patriotism in the bosom 





folage— 


city, of sufficient area, and enclose it with a durable| ‘‘And the green tapestry of leaves, 


barrier of iron railing; then, let it be laid out into an| 


indefinite number of sections, of sizes suitable to the 
demands of the purchasers; let it be planted wih trees 
of perennial verdure, and the whole intersected at right 
angles with graveled walks, like the beautiful burial- 
ground of New-Haven. Vaults might be excavated! 
whenever desired, and sold to families in fee, subject to 
a very small annual tax. No partial enclosure should 
be allowed within the bounds of the cemetery, but the| 
beauty of the whole should be consulted in preference | 
to individual caprice, save where that partiality might} 
lead to the erection of magnificent mausolea. Hither | 
all the dead of a city should be brought for interment, | 
and none suffered to be buried elsewhere. In the cen-| 
tre of this cemetery, a circular mound should be raised, | 
from the middle of which should spring a colossal | 
shaft, inscribed to the memory of the father of hie coun | 
try, while around its base might be gathered the mau-| 
solea of his noble coadjutors and compatriots. In| 
such a receptacle, the ashes of the dead might remain 
in undisturbed repose, and their names live in the eyes 
of posterity, and ever and anon be breathed from the 
lips of the living, that strayed in melancholy musing 
among their habitations. ‘lhe tombs would be a per- 
petual legacy to their descendants, and the ground they 
slept in be hallowed by the tears of ages. ‘That dread 
of utter forgetfulness to the living, which clings to hu- 
man nature in spite of all its philosophy, pone, cease; 
and the assurance that he should sleep with his fathers, 
and live in the memory of his children, would solace 
the last moments of the expiring man, and reconcile 
him to hisfate. Who does not sometimes indulge the 
anxious question, “How shall [ die, and where will 
they lay me, when I have ‘shuffled off this mortal 
coil?’” ‘That agonized affection which clings to every 
vestige of a once loved companion, and haunts the si- 
Jent tomb where all its fondness lies buried, might wan-| 
der forth at the elose of day, and in those melancholy | 
aspirations to which the surcharged heart almost bursts | 
to give utterance, unannoyed by the din of a busy city, | 
and witnessed only by kindred beings impelled by the| 
same sorrows, ‘I'he poetic and touching spectacle, so! 





often witnessed in France, of the living strewing flow-| 
ers over the graves of their departed friends, and pay-| 


ing the tribute ofa silent tear to their memory, would! 


Strewed on the blighted ground,” 


reminded man of his frailty—of the shortness of his ex- 
istence—and that the winter of life was fast approach- 


ing, when he would be laid low as the remains of vege-| 


tated nature, which he now contemplated. But the 


\traveler moved on not heeding the wildness of nature; | 


and although he appeared to be deeply engaged in me- 
ditation, yet the loneliness of the scene had no place in 
his thoughts—they were fixed upon the distant and 
much loved object of his affections. “Ob! when,” said 
he, in the low tones of despondency, “shall the scenes 
of war and bloodshed—of misery and wretchedness, of 
which I have so lately been a witness, be for ever hid- 
den from my view? How long before this glorious, 
but to me painful struggle for liberty, shall be finished, 
and my country be freed from the tyranny of the op- 
wescsor? I must, so long as it continues, forego the 
pleasures of social life—must break away from the so- 
ciety of my friends and companions—must bid adieu to 
my cear lovely Ellen, and take up my abode amid the 
tumult and confusion of a camp, and the noise and din 
of the battle field.” Such were his reflections as he 
left the quarters of his companions in arms behind him, 
and bent his way to the small but romantic village of 
B—. 

Henry Dumont, the traveler whom we have intro- 
duced to the notice of our readers, was the son of an 
opulent merchant in the city of New-York, who, hay- 
ing but a narrow income, and wishing to enlarge it, 
emigrated from the land of his nativity, and engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in this new and thinly populated 
country. Although the prospect was at first dark and 
lowering, yet his prudence, combined with the other 
qualities of a man of business, enabled him to attain a 
considerable degree of wealth and influence. He 
formed a connection in marriage with a lady of small 
fortune, but possessed of exalted virtues, and an amiable 
disposition, and Henry, the hero of our story, was their 


of Henry, and the love of liberty glowing in his breast, 
inspired him with the desire of assisting in the work of 
‘emancipating his country from the thraldom of a tyrant. 
|The avowal of his sentiments, and his determinatien to 
\take the field in defence of the rights of freemen, did 
‘not meet with the apprebation of Mr. Wharton, who 
ibeing of English extraction, was a violent tory, and 
‘strongly opposed to the measures taken by the colo- 
nists to preserve their liberty. In vain did he endeavor 
\to dissuade Henry from enlisting in what he termed 
rash and dangerous enterprise; in vain did he portray 
the misfortunes which attended, and the evils which 
lresulted from defeat in a hopeless cause; his entreaties 


|had no eflect—they fell like arrows upon the ground— 
|Henry had embarked with all his heart in the under- 
‘taking, and with thousands of others, had resolved to 
free his country from oppression, or offer himself as » 


sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 


Mr. Wharton was a decided royalist; he exerted all 
the influence which he possessed to advance the inter- 
ests of the king, and even procured a cominission for 
his son in a battalion of volunteers, which was raised 
for the express purpose of harrassing the Americans. 
George Wharton was naturally a youth of an amiable 
disposition, and both he and his father were previously 
|very much prepossessed in favor of Henry; but now 
their conduct was changed—their affections were alic- 
nated from him, and they treated him with coldness 
and indifference. Although her father and brother be- 
came firmly opposed to him, yet the affections of Ellen 
could not be easily turned from the object of her choice; 
and notwithstanding the command of her parent to sus- 
pend all intercourse with her lover, she still persisted 
in receiving his addresses, This still more exasperated 
her friends, and rendered them still more averse to 
Henry, who, after some delay, joined the heroic cham- 
pions of freedom early in the summer of 1776. 

“Ifow can my father be so unreasonable as to oppore 
our union, and mar the felicity which already results 
from the happiness we have in prospect?” said Ellen, 





only child, He was educated under the immediate su-|as they met the evening previous to his departure fer 
perintendance of his mother, and every useful accom-| the army. 

plishment that a father’s love or maternal fondness | “It isa mystery which I cannot solve,” said he, “that 
could suggest, was lavished upon him: these advan-|a difference in opinion only, should create such an en- 
tages, however, were applied in such a manner es not|mity in his breast against me; indeed, I can hardly be- 
to enervate, but rather to strengthen his mental pow-|lieve it to be that alone which has produced this effect; 


vers. Atler acquiring a polished education, he entered 
Te » disnls > { » heart the neuishes 1 iP r . by * o} 1 Meds f 
he hope 3 played, and the ee th . I me ul eae —_ the |the counting room ot his father, where he passed his 
onely sickness of regret, might be refreshed and invig- time, in the attainment of commercial knowledge, un- 
arate } Het: 3 s ev fj ae ws ¢ bh | : ‘ - 
br sana d ny refiections springing frem so pious an ol fat til the voice of his country summoned him to bear arms 
tion.—Ild, in deience of her liberties. 
: , | Ithad been the practice of Mr. Dumont, for several 
Tarn Corvan Great.—During the year 1769 were! . } | p brine eatin ite > “a. for vera: 
igs sige t = . £ eng a years, when the cares of business did not require his 
born, in Eneland, France, Germany, and America, Na- ' on a : } 
le C - auhriand Now Ldnmac Seep |2tlention, to retire from the city, and spend his Icisure 
fi eon, Cuvier, Chateaubriand, Ney, Lannes, Suuit, time at acountry seat situated in the village of 2 
avaliette, Wellington, Brougham, Lord Grenville, | J . cay oe 
Humboldt, and Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, and Dewitt Clinton, | 
ne ie aed re, Ak . : ’ emmnent lawyer of extensive practice and high reputa- 
who in the utility of intellectual greatness was superior| 50, Her personal charms alone rendered her att 
, ) jon. Iter personal charms alone rendered her attrac- 
ta them all.—Id, ; cht. eee 








It was curing his residence there, that Henry became 
acquainted with Ellen Wharton, the daughter of an 


|but whatever may be the cause, my dear Ellen, | am 
ifully determined in my purpose to pursue the courre 
|that bears the impress of duty: your father has done 
all in his power to destroy my happiness—he can injure 
|me no more; yet I forgive him for your sake, although 
|] can not erase the record of my grievances from the 
tablet of memory.” 
| “You judge of my parent too severely, Henry; his 
|feelings are enlisted in the cause of his native country, 
jand in the moments of excitement he may say that, 
|which, at other times, his better judgement would con 
cemn.” 

“Pardon the warmth of my expressions,” said ITenry, 








tive; and being possessed of an amiable disposition, | would not on any account excite painful emotions in 
; Roe? : an engaging ceportment, and remarkable suavity of] your bosom; but when the cup of pleasure was so near 
NATIONAL Baxxen.—t niting politics, belles lettres, manners, it is not to be thought strange, that an im-| my lips, it seemed cruel indeed, to see it dashed to the 
and news, our old friend, tie veteran editor Simpson,| pression, not easy to be eflaced, should be made upon| ground. Such, however, is my lot, and I go comfort. 
has recommenced his labors as the conducter of the|the mind of a youth of seventeen, She was one of|less to the camp, with nothing to cheer me but the 
National Banner. We have had occasion, heretofore,| these beings who need only to be seen in order to be | consciousness that I am fighting in a good cause.” 
: " “) ar ae a . . . po ? ¥ ° 

to assert the genius, know ledee, industry, and tact of loved. lhese rare excellencies of the mind, combined| “Say not so,” Ellen replied; “an amicable adjustment 
Mr. Simpson, ‘all of which are too well known to need) with her beautiful countenance and sylph-like form, en-|of the dificulties between England and her colonies 
our repeated encomiuin, May he reap a golden har-| gaged the affections of Henry, and made him prefer the | will no doubt take place, and then my father will con- 
Vest beneath the glorious banner of his native land!|society of Ellen to any other, It is hardly necessary |sent to our union, and we shall be happy.” 

—l. ito remark, that his love was reciprocated, and each ex-| “O that this might be the case! but I must perform 
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my duty to my country; think often of your absent 
Henry, and cherish the fond remembrance of our mnu- 
tul love. Farewell, Ellen!” 

“Farewell!” 

The next morning beheld Henry on his way to the 
American army, then encamped in the neighborhood of 
New-York, and in momentary expectation of a descent 
of the British troops under Gen. Howe, then at anchor 
in the bay. He was appointed to a post of honor ina 
battalion of dragoons, a situation in consonance with 
his feelings, and which afforded a wide range for the 
exercise of the enthusiasm that directed his movements. 
His new occupation was arduous, and required all the 
courage and hardihood of which he was master; but 
his spirit did not quail at the approach of danger, nor 
did he fear the sight of an enemy. His valor was put 
to the test in the actions of Flatbush and White Plains, 
and his gallant conduct obtained the commendation of 
his superior officers. Preferment was the consequence 
of this meritorious display of his patriotism, and on no 
one could it have been bestowed with more justice. 

The display of private worth receives its reward, 
however humble the individual in whom it appears; but 
how much more do the actions of him who is willing 
to immolate himself in his country’s cause, deserve our 
highest praise. Many can be induced, by a love of mil- 
itary glory—by a desire of distinction in some bold 
adventure—or by the hope of preserving their present 
enjoyments, to rank themselves among the defenders of 
their country; yet very few, from a sense of duty, will 
reparate themselves from all the fond endearments of 
social life, weaken the strongest bonds of aflection, and 
even make enemies of friends, in order to protect the 
rights of freemen, and transmit them to posterity. 

But to return from our digression. The hardships 
and dangers of acamp could produce no effect upon a 
mind so buoyant and enthusiastic as was that of Henry: 
one privation only seemed to concern him—his separa- 
tion from the object of his love. Several months had 
elapsed since his departure, and he had no opportunity 
of visiting the place of her residence; and although they 
hud maintained an uninterrupted correspondence, yet 
his mind was ill at ease; her image was ever present 
in his imagination, but it was his ardent wish to behold 
her lovely form and cheering countenance in reality. 
This motive prompted him to improve the first oppor- 
tunity which occurred to visit B , and thither he was 
bending his course at the moment when we introduced 
him to our readers. 


| 





Silent and thoughtful he pursued his way, insensible 
to every thing that was passing around him—his pen- 
sive mind employed in recalling the chequered scenes 
of the last few monfhs of his life, and in deploring his 
present unhappy situation. The road seemed long and 
tedious, and he anxiously looked forward to the termi- 
nation of his journey. His mind was filled with un- 
certainty as to the reception he would meet from the 
father of Ellen; he knew that Mr. Wharton and his 
son were highly displeased with him for joining the 
cause of the colonies, and it was a question in his mind, | 
whether, in the present state of things, they might not| 
be opposed to his having an interview with Ellen. He 
was distressed; his mind was heavy; and that which 
at a former period would have afforded him pleasure, 
now only added to his sorrows and troubles. But hjs| 
intentions were upright; his conscience assured lif, 
that he was treading the path of duty, and he deter- 
mined that, whatever might be the consequences, he} 
would not shrink from meeting Mr. Wharton or George. | 
lie was strengthened in this resolution as the home of| 
childhood and the scenes of his younger days opened| 
to his view, and recalled the pleasing incidents of for-| 
mer times to his remembrance, 

The cheering smile and hearty gratulations of his| 
parents awaited the arrival of Heury; they approved of| 
his conduct, and were gratified by the honors with 
which his merits had been rewarded. His reception| 
by Mr. Wharton was not such as he could have wished, | 
although it was what he had expected; the rules of ci-| 
vility were not, indeed, disregarded; but there was not 
that cordial grasp of the hand, and the sincere welcome, | 
with which he had usually been received; a cold for- 
mality supplied its place, which only seemed to throw 
achill over his mind. ‘The salutation of Ellen was 
far different; warm and truly affectionate in her feelings, 
she could hardly find words by which to express her 
joy at his arrival: all that courtesy or sincere affection 
could suggest, she performed, to show the pleasure 
she realized from his visit. 

It was evident that the mind of Mr. Wharton was 
uneasy; the winning conduct of his daughter, and the 











‘and he had not the desire to mar her happiness; but he 
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suavity of her disposition, commanded his admiration 


could not endure the idea of her accepting as a lover 
one whom he thought to be a rebel against his sover- 
eign. 

“I have no personal feelings against you, Henry,” 
said Mr. Wharton; “your good qualities have even bi- 
ased me very much in your favor, and had you not sided 
with the colonists in a rebellious war, I should have no 
objection to your union with my daughter; but as af- 
fairs are now situated, I cannot consent to receive into 
the bosom of my family, one who, although in every 
other respect qualified to become an inmate, is faithless 
to his king and government. All hopes of an amicable 
reconciliation between the belligerents are now at an 
end; matters have been pushed so far, and both parties 
are so incensed against each other, that any effort to 
effect a peaceful sijeotment of the differences would be 
fruitless; and in the event of either party coming off 
victorious, those who are opposed to them in principle, 
would be made to suffer the evils of proscription. It is 
obvious, therefore, that whichever way the scale may 
turn, it would only cause dissension in a family, the 
members of which hold such opposite opinions, as are 
now maintained by you, and by George and myself. 
But if you will retrace your steps—dissolve your con- 
nection with the rebels, and avow your allegiance to 
the king, I shall receive you with open arms, and be 
proud toacknowledge you as my son.” 

“J regret, as much as yourself,” replied Henry, “the} 
unhappy circumstances which have produced our disa-| 
greement, and am satisfied of your sincere desire to 
promote my happiness, by the renunciation of senti- 
meuts which you conceive it to be treacherous in me 
to foster; but as T have resolved to perform my duty 
to my country, although it should be at the sacrifice of 
my life, it ean not be expected of me to purchase even 
happiness at the expense of my plighted faith.” 

“Strange infatuation!” said Mr. Wharton, “that one 
who possesses so many attractive qualities to endear 
him to his friends, should slight their advice and their 
intreaties for the paltry honor of fighting in a rebel 
cause against his rightful sovereign.” 

“No one, Mr. Wharton, can more ardently covet 
your esteem and good will than myself, and I trust that 
Heaven will ultimately smile upon my prospects and 
reinstate mein your good graces; at present, however, 
there is no other alternative than the performance of 
what conscience tells me is my imperative duty.” 

“Misguided youth!” replied Mr. Wharton, as he re- 
tired, “I leave you to your choice; | have endeavored in 
vain to convince you of your error; and if, at a future 
day, you should repent of the course that you have 
pursued, recollect that it was your own impetuous zeal 
which urged you on to ruin.” 


“My father may seem cruel in the expression of his 
sentiments,” said Ellen, after he left the room, “and ap- 
pear to be actuated by hatred towards you; but I think 
[ may truly say, that he bears you neither malice nor 
ill will; in the excitement of his mind he is led to declare 
that which appears harsh and unreasonavle; yet some 
allowance must be made for the warmth of his feelings. 
His opinions are directly opposite to yours; they are 
such as he has ever held, and such as he believes it to 
be his duty to advocate and support. After his resolu-| 
tion is once taken, he is usually fixed and unyielding, 
and it is not likely that in this case he will change his 
views, or look with a more favorable eye upon the cause 
which you have espoused. But I have no doubt, that, 
aside from your political relation, he entertains towards 
you the same kind and affectionate feelings that he 
formerly manifested. On this account,I hope you will 
remember that he is prejudiced; overlook what may 
appear rigid in him, and still consider him, except in 
this one respect, as your warmest and most devoted| 
friend.” 

“Dearest, loveliest Ellen!” exclaimed Henry, “I 
would even forgive my most bitter enemy at your re- 
quest, much more one who sustains the relation of a 
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| parent to you; and although in the fervor of filial love, | con 


you would wish to screen his faults and render them 
less abhorent to me, yet I duly appreciate the motive 
which prompts you, and esteem you the more on ac- 
count of it. But if, as you remarked, your father is in-| 
flexible, after having once formed his opinions, and is| 
determined not to consent to our union,—upon what 
hope can we trust, that happiness will ever be ours.” 

“ There are joys in store for those who perform their 
duty, and trust with firm reliance on the mercies of 
omnipotent Heaven. Give not up yourself to despair, 
Henry, but hope for more peaceful times and an un-| 
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clouded sky, when we shall all again become firm and 
faithful friends, and be united as one in that bond which . 
can only be severed by death. My father has declared 
in strong terms his displeasure at your choice, and you 
have heard from his own li 
to meet in addition to his frown, the malice of my only 
and beloved brother. 
ry, although it grieves me to say it, he who once loved 
and respected you scarcely less than he did the sister 
whom he pressed to his bosom, who was the favored 
cor 
con 
and meditates your hurt, 
any one else, my father was induced to forbid any com- 
munication between us, and it is owing to his courtesy 
alone that you are now permitted to see me—a boon 
which he may not again be disposed to grunt. 
are painful truths, I am aware, but I could not with- 
hold them from you, for I was convinced that you would 
choose to know the worst.” 


all that he feels: but have 


George has changed; yes, Hen- 


ae of your early days and almost your only 
dent,—even he has now set his face against you 
Influenced by him more than 


These 


“ Yes, Ellen, fill up the measure of my sorrow; let 
me know the whole—hide nothing from me, I can bear 
it--aye, | should prefer to face all my foes, then I 
should be better able to repel their attacks. I did not 

ared for the 
shock ; it would almost drive me to me did not 
the blissful recollection that thou, dear Ellen, angel of 
my peace! art still my friend, (even though all others 
are against me,) throw a gleam of light upon the dark- 
ness of the prospect, and serve to calm the swelling 
tumult of passion in my breast. But, George Wharton 
—why should he have such a deadly hatred towards 
me’—TI might have known that this would have been 
the case, had I reflected upon his situation, and thought 
with whom he was associated. He was necessitated 
to drink of that fountain whose waters are so poison- 
ous to the gems of liberty.” ‘ . 

“Tt is painful to me, to see you so dejected?” said 
Ellen; “had I thought that the narration of my broth- 
er’s unkindness would have thrown this sadness over 
your mind, it should have remained for ever hid in my 
own bosom, for | would not add in the least to the 
poignancy of your feelings, or in any way decrease 
your happiness. But the truth must have reached you 
at some period, and you might have learned it from a 
less welcome source. You will excuse me, Henry, I 
trust, for it was an unpleasant task to divulge the guilt 
of a beloved though erring brother.” 

“ Excuse you, Ellen! think not that I would impute 
to you the least blame—your disinterested conduct on- 
ly serves to show that your friendship for me is deep 
rooted—that not even the ties of fraternal love can 
alienate your affections from your own, your faithful 
Henry. But why lengthen out this painful story! El- 
len, we must part!—There appears no other alternative. 
Your friends are so hostile to me as to preclude all hope 
of the restoration of amicable feelings, and rather than 
remain in this state of cruel suspense, we had better 
sunder now the tender ties by which our hearts are 
linked together, for by this measure the peace of fami- 
lies would remain unbroken, even though it were at the 
expense of our own bleeding hearts.” 

“Say not so, Henry; your language would almost 
cause me to despair. It is true, 1 love my parents and 
wy brother next to adoration, but my love to you sur 
passes that to them, Let the sacrifice be what it may, 
I will forego, I will endure any thing, rather than give 
my consent to a separation.” - a 

“Ellen, I appreciate the fervor of your love,” said 
Henry, “and fear that I can make but a poor return for 
it in the comparatively faint emotions of my own throb- 
bing bosom;—what can we do? a union witl.out the 
consent of our parents would be productive only of 
misery, and it is impossible to predict how long the 
present uneettled state of our public affairs will con- 
tinue, without the peaceful adjustment of which it 
would be in vain to think of happiness.” 

“We can only remain in the present painful sus 
pense,” replied Ellen, “and let us arm ourselves for the 
flicting struggle of our feelings. It our wause ia 
as virtuous and holy as we have reason to believe it to 
be, it certainly will not go uprewarced,” 

“T admire your fortitude, Ellen; and so long as my 
memory shall retain your example, I will not give up 
myself to despondency; but gathering new courage 
from this exhibition of your firmness, I will strug’ 
manfully against the billows of adversity, and bear 
myself up, notwithstanding the force of the over- 
whelming torrent.” 

The winged messenger of time flew swiftly on, not 
heeding in its course either the prudence or the prodi~/ 
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expect all this—my feelings were not pre 
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ality of its possessors. The furlough of Henry Dumont! what disposition will be made of a rebel against his rightful 
w near its close, and he must make preparations to re-| sovereign.” ’ 





turn to his unpleasant situation in the camp of his country- t f f 
men. Ardent as was the patriotism that glowed in his bo- | war has indeed thrown me into your power, but it does not 
som, he was averse to mingting in the #eenes perp and igive ay authority — = fy + ee 
bloodshed, in which he would have to sustain a part on re-|abusive language. Nor shou expect it from you, who 
suming his connexion with the army, and his mind was fil- have been till lately one of my warmest friends; others 
led with anguish at the idea of separation, perhaps for ever, |there are, whom it would better become to have acted this 
from his dear, lovely Ellen. But duty urged him to the |syeophantic part, and to have been the hirelings of a tyran- 
tented field, where were encamped Ly of assane nical - “ < yous foe cages a oe 
ean freedom. The brief space which hac en granted |course of conduct, from that which so degrades the spiri 
him, had gone by with the rapidity of an eagle’s flight, |of a man.” 
leaving but few traces of its passage He had, notwith-| «Remember, Captain Dumont, that you are in my pow- 
standing Mr. Wharton's opposition, many opportunities of|er, and that | can inflict that punishment which insults so 
seeing Ellen, for the old gentleman was not so cruel as to aggravated richly merit; but | torbear to use the prerogative 
forbid Ellen the privilege of having _ ow a? |o1 which | am possessed, although at the expense of either. 
as he knew that such a course would so work upon her feel- |'True, we were friends in other days, and that friendship 
ings as well nigh to break ber heart. He loved her withall might have been unbroken now, but for your inexcusable 
the Sane od rh a Se eeeidonte hie ot was dis-|treachery to your lawful and rightful governors, Friend- 
posed to indulge her, eve 10 ' . : 
Henry and Ellen met again, the evening previous to his |him who would betray the interests of his most intimate 
leaving B . | associates, trifle with their feelings, and even stand in rea- 
|diness to immolate them upon the altar of popular fury. 
“And as they met, embraced, and sat embowered When you arrived at this point, our friendship ceased. But 
In woody chambers of the starry night, it is of no use to trifle away our time here. forward, Man- 
ton!”’ said he to a subordinate officer of the party. 
‘Lead on, Lieutenant Wharton!’’ said Henry; ‘I fear 











renewing the pledges of their love, and promising fidelity 
in all the trials through which each might be called to pase. | 304 to ese him whe calle hieneelf » mesunastion: Gr cntenlenn, 
The parting was affecting in the extreme; they wept over | 1.44 of innocence will support me, even when in the power 
the stern decree of fate, that thus separated them, perhaps | 6 mote * 
for ever, destroying their prospect, and turning ‘* the fond- : i : Z 
est thoughts two hearts can cherish’’ into feelings of gloom | After securing their prisoner between two of the soldiers, 
and despair. But part they must. Henry fondly clasped | they retraced their steps to the side road from which Henry 
the lovely Ellen to his bosom and then with a heart too sor- had seen Lieutenant Wharton and his companion emerge, 
rowful for utterance, silently took his leave. | turning into which they proceeded at an easy rate, through 
It was a cool December morning. The sun arose with a| an untrequented country, 4 distance of ten or twelve miles, 
faint splendor, throwing his pale beams upon the mountain when they arrived at a miserable looking country Inn, 
tops, now wholly divested of their once gay mantle, and| where they alighted. Little had passed between W harton 
their sides bared to the chilling blast of winter. Henry|/and Dumont, the feelings of both being too irritated for 
Dumont, at an early hour, was in readiness for his depar- | conversation, and - — = hon ee Sy 7% “ — 
ture. He took a kind and affectionate farewell of his| any intercourse with the faithless brother of his lovely E1- 
friends, and mounted his steed, which had been more re- len. _ They stopped at the Inn, which was but a poor apol- 
freshed by the brief furlough than its master. Forty long| ogy for the name, the landlord ot which, a thick set Duteh 
miles, most of it a dreary and comparatively trackless path, | personage, welcomed Wharton with all the familiarity of an 
he had to traverse ere he could reach the quarters of the| old acquaintance. He eyed Dumont with great inquisitive- 
American army. He entertained no fears, however, for his| ness, as if he would inquire the meaning of this new addi- 
personal safety, as the troops of the enemy were bivouacked | tion to the party which left his house in the morning. 
in comfortable circumstances in the larger towns of New- “Ah, Captain!” said he to W harton, “you have yon 
Jersey, and their foraging parties seldom extended so far as/ more man pelonging to you in vat fight did you pick him.”’ 
to intersect the road which , _ a oh Jut still, . ‘6A mere bird ot a Se we — —— ‘oa 
as he left the quiet scenes of B. behind him, an ominous| his companions,’ rephe varton coolly. ‘* But Hans, 
gloom oversea his — — all his — to be = — ee ee ae ee nee to- 
orfi e could not dispel. yether it Was the separa-| might, lor the day is so / 2e 6 re ai not pro- 
oe ed as he loved oes dearly, or the presage 2 pe ceed any farther.” , 
unfortunate termination of his journey, he was unable to! ‘The troop accordingly made the necessary arrangements 
decide—one thing was evident, he was unhappy. for their stay, and located themselves in various parts of 
capes | he pursued his way, giving the control of the the house, in the manner best suited to their accommoda- 
reins entirely to his faithful steed, who, ayems at being} tion and to the security of the prisoner. Henry occupied 
again restored to his liberty, moved swil ly over the sur-| the scantily furnished parlor of the tavern, with Wharton 
face of the ground. ‘The gloomy forebodings of Henry in-| and his subalterns, during the afternoon, and in the evening 
creased as he proceeded, and a though not superstitious, | was allotted the dormitory of the landlord, with a guard 
yet he felt that all was not right. He was almost tempted pacing to and fro before his door. Wharton charged the 
to return, but he reflected upon past circumstances, and guard to keep astrict watch, and enter the prisoner's room 
finding no ground for his fear, determined to go forward. | upon the slightest noise, and in case of an attempt to es- 
Still, however, he could not drive away the fearful doubts cape to alarm the iroop. 
and surmises from his mind; but started at the rustling of) The evening was spent in mirth and revelry, and it was 
the withered leaves that covered the ground, or at the) late before the house was quiet. To Ilenry the time passed 
whistling of the breeze among the thickets around him. heavily; he ha’ surveyed the apartment with the closest 
He had traveled nearly half of the distance without any ex-| scrutiny, but could find nothing to afford him the hope of 
traordinary occurrence, when just as he was entering alan escape. The only window of his room was secured by 
long range of wood through which his path led, he saw on) a strong wooden shutter, which precluded egress from that 
looking behind, two horsemen emerging from a side road, | quarter, and at the door stood the sentry, who could dis- 
and following at no great distance in his rear. They were/|tinctly hear any attempt upon the interior of the house. 
arrayed in the common country dress, and there was no-| He hadthrown himself upon his couch and despaired of 
thing in their appearance indicating them to be enemies. | freeing himself, when he discovered, as some of the soldiers 
He was at a loss whether to stop and wait their coming up,| were retiring to rest in the chamber above him, that the 
or to proceed at an easy rate and suffer them to overtake rough boards which formed the ceiling of his aparment, 
him if they were so disposed. ‘Thinking that he could lose| were not nailed, but lay loosely upon the timbers, and shook 
nothing by proceeding, even if they should prove friendly | considerably under the tread of the heavy footsteps which 
to him, he went forward, in as bold and fearless a manner} ;oved over them. 
as hecouldassume. ‘The strangers, however, did not seem! He lay another hour, and the clock struck twelve. The 
disposed to join him, but remained at a cautious distance, | measured steps of the guard were no longer audible; influ- 
until they came toa sudden turn in the road, when clapping | enced by a bountiful potation, which he had procured by 
spurs to their horses, they pushed on at full speed, and) stealth, he was induced to recline upon a seat near the door, 
were momently within a short distance #f him. Henry | thinking the prisoner within to be secure, and ere he was 
looked round and saw them approaching, but had not time aware was firmly bound in the embrace of Somnus. Du- 
to take measures to defend himvelf, before, at the call ofa|mont remained another hour, and finding all to be quiet, 
shrill whistle, a dozen soldiers in British uniform, sprung] determined to attempt an escape through the floor of the 
from behind the thickets and shrubbery that bordered the|chamber. To effect this, he raised himself by means of a 
road, and presented themselves at his side. Resistance | chair placed upon a chest of drawers, to a proper elevation, 





was in vain against sich overpowering numbers, and he ac-| where he could easily move the boards above his head. He) 
cordingly surrendered to therm. ‘The strangers had now | knew that it was difficult to do this, for besides the danger} 


come up with the troop, and Henry discovered in the dis-|of awaking the guard, he would be liable to disturb the 
guise of a citizen, the person of George Wharton. The | slumbers of those who were sleeping on the floor of, 
soldiers acknowledged him as their commandant, by the!the chamber. 


customary marks of respect. were not reposing, he knew not; but good fortune attended 


“Captain Dumont,’ said Wharton, ‘you are my pris-| him, and he raised one without awaking any of the myr- | 


oner. No one can travel this way without a passport from|midons around him. He then pushed himself through the | 
the English commander, especially one who is found in| opening, and replaced the board, after which \he began to| 
arms against his majesty, King George, the lawful ruler of| look about to see what step next to take. Around him lay 
lonies. | shall therefore conduct you to the head-| half a dozen of the gang, and if he made a false movement | 
of the British army, where you will soon learn upon the frail floor, he might awake them; but groping his ' 
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way in the best manner he could, he emerged into the hall, 
and descended the stairs, carefully unbolted the outside door 


‘‘Lieutenant Wharton,”’ replied Henry, ‘‘the fortune of|of the house, and once more found himself at liberty. 


His next object was to procure his horse from the stable, 
which was effected without much difficulty, and judgin 
from the situation of things that to return upon ihe a | 
by which he came would be the farthest as well as the 
most dangerous course, he took the opposite direction, and 
pushed on at full speed until he reached the main road 
which led to the American camp. 

Meanwhile the guard slept on, and little dreamed that the 
bird was flown. ‘lhe first intimation that he had of the 
escape, was on Mynheer’s inquiring the reason of his street 
|door being unfastened, when it was discovered that Captain 

Dumont was missing. Wharton raved, stamped and 
cursed; after venting his wrath upon the guard, he ordered 
three of his number to make instant pursuit; but it was of 
\no avail, for Dumont had six hours the start of them, and 
|they returned after on unsuccessful search, to accompany 





\ship could not hold a very prominent place in the breast of their commander, and chagrined at the failure of his enter. 


| prise, to the British quarters. 
| Henry pushed on, meeting no other danger, and arrived 
|safely at his journey’s end. He was welcomed by his offi- 
‘cers and congratulated upon his escape, and again entered 
jupon his duties in the army. 
Nearly two years had elapsed since the capture of Hen- 
lry Dumont, by Lieutenant Wharton, when the affairs of 
lthe Colonies began to wear a more favorable aspect. The 
surrender of burgoyne and the conclusion of a treaty with 
France, inspired the Americans with strong hopes that the 
|day of their deliverance was at hand. Dumont had been 
attached to the army in all the reverses which befell his 
‘country: he was one of the few that continued with Wash- 
ington during the perilous period of the winter of 1776-7, 
and his bravery was tested in the actions of Trenton and 
Princeton, as well as in many other engagements. 
After-the manifestations of hostility which the elder as 


well as the younger Wharton bore to him, he did not con-- 


| sider it prudent —_ to revisit his native place. From the 
letters of kllen he learned that Mr. Wharton's opinions 
were not changed, but the fidelity of his daughter to her 
lover was still the same as ever She could not be induced 
to reject him who was dearest in her affections, even to con- 
ciliate the favor of her friends. Henry mourned the neces- 
sity which separated him from the object of his love, but 
gave not himself to despair, for the prospects that his hopes 
|would be crowned with success grew brighter, and made 
him comparatively contented in the discharge of his duty. 
| As before remarked, ‘he suecess which attended the arms 
of the Americans inspired them with new ardor in their 
cause. The British army was compelled to make a retro- 
gade march through the country, from Philadelphia to 
New-York. ‘They were much harrassed by the Americans, 
who followed close in their rear, and sought every opportu- 
nity to bring them to an engagement. It was about the 
last of June, 1778, as the enemy were passing through 
| Monmouth county, New Jersey, that a detachment of the 
| American army, under General Lee, was ordered to attaek 
|the British, and if possible, to bring them to an action. 
Henry, now Colonel Dumont, was of the detachment, and 
| witnessed the disgrace of General Lee, who disobeyed the 
|orders of the commander-in-chief, and did not engage the 
‘enemy. Washington himself now took the command, and 
jafter a sharply contested action, succeeded in dislodging 
|the British, who retreated from the field, leaving many of 
| their wounded to the mercy of the victors. 
| The day had been excessively warm, and the combatants 
had suffered much from fatigue. In the cool of the after- 
noon, Colonel Dumont rode out to survey the field of bat- 
tle, which still resounded with the groans of the dying and 
the moanings of the wounded. As he passed a distant part 
lof the field, he beheld an officer in the British uniform ex- 
tended under the shade of a tree, his head resting upon a 
small mound of earth, whom he instantly recognized to be 
\George Wharton. He rode up to the wounded sufferer, 
who was senseless, and ordered his attendants to convey 
him to his quarters, where surgical aid was procured, and 
the patient, whose exhaustion proceeded from the loss of 
blood by a sword wound, was soon restored to reason. 


| In the weak state of Wharton, Colonel Dumont did not 


think it proper to make himself known to him, but waited 
till the next day when his strength was partially restored, 
before he visited the sick man. As he entered the room, 
Wharton raised his eyes, and extended his hands to him, 
and with pleasure beaming in his countenonce, exclaimed— 

**Dumont! Iam under obligations to you for your ex- 
treme kindness. [ have fallen into the hands of those 
whom I supposed to be merciless enemies, but they have 
repaid me good for evil. My attendants informed me that 
it was you to whom I| was indebted for such unmerited kind- 
ness.”’ 

‘Spare yourself all farther acknowledgements,” inter- 
rupted Henry; ‘I have done no more than my duty, even 
to my most inveterate enemy. But you are as yet weak: 


How to select a board upon which they | give yourself to quiet and repose and at another time we 


will converse upon these matters.”’ 

The strength of Wharton gradually returned; his coun- 
tenance assumed its wonted bloon his eyes again beamed 
with brightness, and his whole frame resumed its former 
activity. He felt the vigor of youth renewed in his person, 


and the ardor of his feelings and the bouyancy of his spirits 
indicated—mens sana incorpore sano. The kind at’ 
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eS Nee, Eee cE 
and tender care of Henry had won back that affection which| PROSPECTUS . a the publishers of Newspapers and Periodi- 
had been so long estranged, and he now saw that he h : ‘eals in the United States and the British Provinces. The 
coonin tae tom Bags motives by which he had been | 2 the Second Volume of the Literary Inquirer, to be Improved, ‘publishers of the New England Weekly Review are desirous 
actuated ought to have place only in the bosom of a fiend. | Enlarged, and published Weekly, with the title of the of meki the Ist of J lete 1i all 
Every thing that oat administer to his ease or conveni- | LITERARY INQUIRER ng SP, OR Ee es oF Cnnpery, 8 comp ete ist of 
ence or the most assiduous care could prompt, was per-| . 4 ‘the newspapers and periodicals published in the United 
formed by Dumont, with the greatest delight. His disin- [AND REPERTORY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE & GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. States and the British Provinces, with the names of the 
terestedness exerted a genial influence upon the mind of) publishers and the places where published; they, therefore, 
request all publishers to insert this card, and also to send 
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Wharton, and healed the difference that had so long divided; The proprietors of the Literary Inquirer, encouraged by 
them two copies of their respective publications in succes- 
iti , ity,’’ said Whar- nie " 
carry my opposition to you to such extremity, ° sai ny influential gentlemen in different sections of the country, 
y ‘ Direct to the New England Review, Hartford, Connee- 
smothered the flame of rap | that must have raged in portant and valuable improvements, so considerable an in- ° F 
Ihad no ground for my hostility—that my conduct was in price, as to render it one of the best and cheapest papers title of this journal and the names of the publishers, from 
dedly opposed to your conduct in siding with the colonists, | admission into the temple of science, the mart of business, A Carp.—The proprietors of this journal are making 
, ; | ” ; hant. | 
was in contemplation to make you prisoner; the scheme was T"*» hom Genes aa, Sees Ce ences, new and very beautiful assortment of plain and ornamented 


those two friends. the extensive and rapidly increasing circulation of this jour- 

sion, that they may not fail of receiving one, in order to ren- 
ton, one day, as they were conversing upon past occurren- 

ticut. 
your bosom, and that you should have so overcome your crease in the quantity of matter, and at so small an advance | 
wholly unwarranted; prejudice and the malign influence of !" Western New-York. |our prospectus in the preceding column!—Ep. Lar. Ine. 
and endevored to persuade Ellen to reject you yet he acted no 4 the domestic circle;—to render it, in short, a “‘Rerzr- arrangements for opening an extensive Book and Job 
concerted by myself. It was my design to have kept you/and every member of a family, may derive appropriate in- | 


“It is strange that I could have been so infatuated as to 14) and assured of the co-operation and support of many 
F ; : der the list complete, 
ces, “but it is still more strange that you should have propose to issue the second volume weekly, with such im- 
resentment as to treat me as a friend. I acknowledge that .” Will the editor of the New England Review copy the 
my associates influenced me: although my father was deci-| It is the wish of the editors to secure for this journal an| 
part in your = nor indeed was he aware that a plot Printing-Office, which will be furnished with an entirely 
in confinement until you renounced your connexion with 


the rebels, and espoused the royal cause. Information of objects, and to merit the support of an enlightened commu- | 


your visit to B——, of your cordial reception by Ellen and! nity, neither pains nor expense will be spared; but every | 


of the day of your return to the camp was communicated to | 
me by a servant of my father’s who was in my employ: my | 
plan to intercept you was laid accordingly, but heaven frus- | 
trated my design, and set you at liberty. | hope that you} 
will bury the recollections of the past in deep oblivion, and) 
that my future conduct may in part atone for my flagrant 
offences against you.”’ 

“I cordially obey you,"’ replied Dumont; ‘forgive and 
forget is a golden rule—but let us change the conversation 
to a more pleasant theme.”’ 4 | 

In his letters to his father, young Wharton warmly com- | 
mended the disinterestedness of Henry and spoke of him in| 
such favorable terms, that the heart of Mr. Wharton was 
softened, and he sent a pressing invitation to Colonel Du- 
mont to visit him, with his son, as soon as convenient. 

The health of George Wharton was now fully restored. 
Through the intervention of his friend he was admitted to 
his parole, on condition that he would not serve again dur- 
ing the war, and in company with Dumont, he returned 
to B , Where they were received with the most affec- 
tionate kindness by their friends. 

Dumont was most heartily welcomed by the lovely Ellen, 
and although Mr. Wharton had not renounced his princi- 
= or become more favorable to the colonists, yet he so 
ar yielded to their wishes, as to consent to their union, 
which took place shortly after. ‘The affairs of the Ameri- 
cans were now becoming more prosperous, and Colonel 
Dumont, with the consent of his officers, withdrew from 
the army and retired to private life} to enjoy the sweets of 
happiness in the society of his friends, and in the posses- 
sion of his lovely and affectionate wife.—Ltterary ‘Tablet. 
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A Carp.—The proprietor of this journal having formed 
aco-partnership with S. G. Bacon, the second volume will | 
be published in the joint names of 

W. VERRINDER & 8S. G. BACON. 

Buffalo, Nov. 5, 1833. 





Secoxyp Votume.—We invite ihe attention of subscribers 
and the public generally, to the accompanying prospectus 
of our second volume, the publication of which will com- 
mence on New-Yeran’s-Day, 1834, and be continued on 
every subsequent Wednesday. Our reason for altering the 
day of publication, is, that we may furnish intelligence, via 
New-York, up to the preceding Saturday. We would par- 
ticularly direct the reader's notice to the new and striking 
characteristics which the next volume will possess, and 
which are, we think, of so important a nature, that they 
can not fail to give entire satisfaction to our numerous pa- 
trons and friends. As the second volume will include a lar- 
ger variety of subjects than we have heretofore admitted, 
or than it would be expedient to embrace in a periodical 
published under the patronage of a literary society, the con- 
nection between this journal and the Buffalo Lyceum will 
cease with the present year, at the close of which, we pro- 
pose, in a suitable address, to take our leave of that valuable 
institution, and acknowledge our obligations for its kind 








and efficient support. 


formation and intellectual enjoyment. To accomplish these 


exertion shall be made to render this paper not only deser- 
ving of present perusal, but worthy of preservation for fu- 
ture reference on the various topics to which its columns 
will be devoted. 


Syiiaseus or Contents.—The following brief summary | 


of the important and interesting subjects to which the at- 
tention of the public will be invited, will give the reader 


| list? 


type, and situated in one of the best and most convenient 
locations in the city of Buffalo. 


A Reqvest.—Will not the well-wishers of this journal 
make immediate endeavors to increase our subscription 
We have a few complete files from the commence- 
ment of the paper, which, until the close of the volume, 
will be furnished at the advance price. We shall after- 


wards charge $2 per copy. 


Nortu American Macazine.—We copy, with unfeigned 


some idea of the diversified instruction and enjoyment to pleasure, from the New York Mirror, the following well- 
be realized from the Literary Inquirer, and Repertory of| merited eulogium on this valuable work, which is published 


Literature, Science, and General Intelligence: 


Under appropriate heads, and in type suitable to the na-| 


ture of the subject, will be furnished—Original and Selected 


in Philadelphia, and edited by 8S. L. Farrrrecn, Esq. 
‘The October number of the North American Magazine 
is distinguished by uncommon originality of thought, 


Tales, Biographical Memoirs of eminent persons, Poetry, | strength of expression, and purity of style. Several of the 
Essays, &c.; Literary and Scientific Intelligence, including papers are really of the first order, and the entire contents 


interesting extracts from the proceedings of letirned socie- 
ties; brief notices of new Publications; a carefully selected 
and neatly arranged compendium of the latest News—Do- 
mestic and Foreign; a summary of such passing events as 
shall be interesting to the general reader; approved literary 
and miscellaneous Avertisements, &c. &c. 

Trerms.—The second volume of the Literary Inquirer, 
and Repertory of Literature, Science, and General Intelli- 
gence, will be commenced on Wednesday, Jan. 1, 1834, 
and published weekly, on a super-royal sheet, of fine qual- 
ity, in quarto form, (same size and form as the New York 
Mirror, ) making a yearly volume of four hundred and six- 
teen pages, which, at the end of the year, will be furnished 
with a title page and general index. 

The price of subscription will be Two Dollars per annum 
(fifty-two numbers), in advance; Two Dollars and Fifty 


Cents, within six months; or Three Dollars, at the end of 


the year. 

Liverary Premivms.—With a view both to encourage 
the efforts of native genius, and to secure for the literary 
department a constant supply of original matter, premiums 
will be given from time to time for the best articles which 
which shall be written for this paper. For contributions to 
the second volume, to be forwarded on or before the last 
day of the current year, the editors are induced to make the 
following liberal offers: 

A Gold Medal, or Fifty Dollars, to the writer of the best 
Tale, suitable for publication in this paper; a Gold Medal, 
or Twenty-five Dollars, to the writer of the best Poem, on 
any interesting and appropriate subject; and a Gold Medal, 
or Twenty-five Dollars, to the writer of the best Biographi- 
eal Sketch of some eminent character. On the medals, 
should the successful competitors prefer them to their re- 
spective value in cash, will be engraven suitable inscrip- 
tions. 

A letter, containing the title of the article and the name 
and residence of the writer, should be enclosed, or sent se- 
parately, marked on the outside—‘ Name only.”’ 

All letters must be post-paid, and addressed to the pro- 
prietors, 


W. VERRINDER & S. G. BACON, 
Nov. 5, 1833. Main-street, Buffolo. 
*,” Editors with whom we exchange, or who are desir- 


ous of an exchange, are requested to give the above a few 
insertions. 


\are made up with taste and discrimintion. We have often 
| wondered why this periodical isnot more frequently noticed 
|by the newspaper press; for it is certainly deserving of all 
commendation. Are we to account for it on the score of 
private enmity on the part of some, and an indolent indif- 
ference on the part of others? We hope not; for those 
whose prerogative it is to direct public opinion, should 
award praise to a meritorious work, even though such work 
came from the hand of an enemy. This has always been 
our custom, and we should be pleased to see it become ge- 
neral. The typogrophy of this number is unusually neat.’’ 





Tae Cuirrewa Cuizr.—The interesting original sketch 
of the Chippewa Chief, which will be found on a preceding 
page, is, we believe, from the pen of a Western writer of 
considerable celebrity, and who, we hope, will frequently 
favor us with a communication. Cotld he not send us a 
good Tale, or Essay, for the first number of our second yol. 
jume? 





To CornesponpENnts.—We have several unexamined com. 
munications on hand. Some of them will probably appear 
in the next number, until which time we must request the 
| indulgence of our friends. 





Travertine Acrents.—Wanted immediately, several suit- 
able persons to procure subscribers for this journal, to whom 


youth, as an apprentice to the printing business. 
at this office. 


Apply 





{ To enable the present proprietor to make some te- 
quisite preparations, the publication of the next number 
will be postponed till the last Tuesday in this month, We 
hope our subscribers will excuse the delay, as the cireum- 
stances are unavoidable which render it necessary. 








The oldest member of Congress now living, is the Hon, 
Paine Wingate, of Stratham, N.H. He was of the first 
Congress, held in New-York, under General Washington's 
administration; is the eldest living of the Harvard College 
catalogue, having graduated in 1755—seventy-four years 
ago. He married a sister of Colonel Pickering, whom he 
buried a few years since. He still superintends his farm, 
at the age of about ninety-five years; is an old school gen- 





tleran, and wears his revolutionary hat, &¢,.—N. Am, M, 
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From the North American Magazine. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
BY 8 L. FAIRFIELD. 


What awful images of ancient days, 


What high and hallowed thoughts rush o'er my brala, 


While ! behold and tremble and adore 
Thy melancholy pomp of sculptured Mind, 
Thou Temple of the Deathless! Pantheon 
Of Genius deified! —A mid thy vawits, 
Thy lone religious passages and aisles, 
Thy pillar’d arches cray and antique shrines, 
The spirit pants for breath and the heart holds 
Its life pulse silent, for the undying Dead 
Pour forth their glories here. and all the air 
Breathes of the'r immortality! We gaze 
And gaze, and win away, o'erpowered by though 
Vast as the blended intellects that float 
Through the fur cloisters of monastic gloom, 
And high and hoiy as the eternal thrones, 
Their seats of Power amid Earth's majesty! 
How oars and shudders the astonished soul 
Among the great assembly of the pride 
And glory ofthe earth! the Canonized 
Of countless generations! —Here they dwell 
Together—all the Majesty of mind! 
Bards of high mysteries! and warriors crowned 
With gory glories! and wire statesmen skilled 
To guide the royal argosy through storms 
And tempests o’er a darkly swirling sea; 
And orators, whose words of wisdom fell, 
(Like the Athenian’s cloguence among 
The gurgling shores of rocky Salamis,) 
Unheeded ll too late! and here they sleep, 
The mitred prelates of the land, whose ban 
Woe blightand blasting in the olden days, 
When bondmen epirits, «mitten to the dust, 
Bowed down before the Dagon of their Paith, 
Grasped the red cross, embraced a life of woe, 
Adored a dream, and, like a vision, passed 
To meet the doom of deeds before THE JUST, 
Whom priesteraf never knew, or scorned, if known, 
Beeide the bold crusader sleeps the monk, 
Whose voice was like a trumpet, when be raised 
The nations, and to deserts led them forth 
To perish, on the shoreless Syrian wastes. 
Here monarchs s)umber—bat unlawful hands 
Have ceased to reverence the anointed head, 
And crowns are crushed and sceptres broken now, 
And nota voice cries Traiter! All is lost, 
The pomp, the pageant, and the banner'd pride, 
The warrior’s glory and the monarch’s power, 
The churchman’s bigot pride, the lady’s charm! 
St. Edward's crown hath mouldered into dust; 
The ancient chair for the anointing hour 
Rests on the crumbled clay of them who, erst, 
Sate proudest there—the Dagons of their day! 
—O)})! nought is left but tombs and trophies now 
Dark mausolea, where no empress weeps, 
Shrines overthrown, where not a shadow steals 
To worship—cenotaphs without a corse, 
And monuments without memorial! 


Oh! as I wander mid the holy light 

Th-own from the pictured w ndows high aloft, 
While every footfall o'er tie sculptured stones 
Beneath, wakes shuddering echoes, that along 
The encient walls steal with a low frint sound, 
Like dim revealings of another world, 

Each effigy diletes and glows with life 

Around me, and the dusky light reveals 

Their features like the faces we behold 

Tn troubled visions, or the shadows seen 
Gliding 'mid faintest twilight when the sound 
Of flowing waters riseth on the soul 

Like blessed music.—Ere they fade away, 
Thus let me catch their wavering lincaments: 


Fall in the sunset li¢ht far distant thrown 

From yon stained window—lo! the Hero stands, 
Whose voice shook empires! girtin iron mail, 
With shivered shield and dinted sword, he stands, 
And through the bars of his closed viser glare 

His searching eyes like stars amid the storm. 

His Auak form moves on; his armed tread 

Tends to the battle or the tournament, 

The foray or the joust—and hark! the shout, 

The hugleblast of onset!—All is still. 

Bebold again! where wars the giant chief? 
—There—cold and motionless, the Status stand# 


Yon poet’s marble brow breethes thought; his eyes, 
To all the Wonted wildness of their light, 

Wake from the sleep of ages, and the love, 

The passion of his spirit wakes again. 

Lo! now he grasps his lon. n glected lyre, 

And inspiration in his cold heart burns; 

Memory, the seraph, from her pictured wings 
Scatters gay visions o’er his wasted heart, 
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And Fancy, beatiful spirit! o’er him bends 
With looks of light, and Forms, in robes of pearl 
And green and gold, hover around his harp, 
Breathing the bliss of young thought’s paradise. 
—Alas! the golden chords melt 'neath his touch, 
And the dust eddies in the troubled air— 

Dast! nought but dust all that we love in life, 
Like our own hearts, a dewdrop and a dream! 


From his cold couch in yonder cloister’s cell 
The Monk starts up, as he were loitering late 
From vesper hymn, and hurries to his shrine 
In the dark ruin of the chapelry. 

Amazed, he stands; and, with a dreamy eye, 
Like a delirious sleeper gazes round; 

The illumined miseal and tall crucifix, 

The waxlights and the cenvers, all have gone! 
The altarfire hath ceased! the worshippers 

No more approach for earthly sacrifice. 

The glorious beauty and high sanctitude 

Of that fair church he served, c’en while he slept, 
Hath passed away, like a bright evening cloud, 
Herald of darkness, tempest, and despair! 


The Orator’s pale lips, in quivering play, 
Reveal the awful eloquence, that once 

Shook thrones and sundered monarchies, but none 
Heed now the voice, whose living magic held 
The breathless heart submissive to its charm. 
The strong delirious passions slumber on; 
Hope dwells not here; Ambition hath forgot 
His earth-o’ crshadowing purposes; the spell 
Of praise, the fever of eternal fame 

Thrills not the shrouded soul—and hoary guilt 
Hath passed the ordeal of its earthly doom. 
How deadly still the Sepulchre of Pride! 

The distant verger’s faintest step o’ercomes 
The spirit like the whisper of the Dead! 

’Tis a sage homily—that slow light fall 

Of living foot in this cold world of Death. 


Why burne thine eye with such triumphant light, 
O proud Elizabeth? Lo! there the shrine 

Where worship now the kingdoms of the earth, 
Scotia's lost Mory—beauty’s loveliest queen— 
A sacrifice, if innocent, and thrice 

A sacrifice, if guilt confirmed her doom. 

Leman of Essex! Tyraut Henry's child, 

Meet daughter of thy sire! bend that proud head 
And look beneath thy foot, haught Tudor, look! 
Thy broken seeptre lies by Mary's tomb! 
Grandeur! thon hadst thy crown. Misfortune now 
Hath her reward—the tears of half the world. 


The features fade to duskier lineameuts, 

The spell hath passed; and all becomes again 
The moaumental mockery; but oh! 

*Tis a dread thing fr living man to hold 
Communion with the empire of the dead; 

To think, to feel, to breathe a vivid life, 

And know that every atom of the dust, 

That mingles with the air, had thought and power, 
And pillowed the same hopes on the same fears, 
And toiled and struggled in the waves of woe, 
Like the worn heart, that, old in carly youth, 
Poureth this dirge above the unanswering dead! 


I hear the rush of countiess wings; and now, 

In solemn train and proud array, they pass, 

The Great, the Wise, the Mighty, and the Good, 
Through the lone cloisters, and around the vaults 
Spread the elysian vision of their pomp. 

O'er hearts that quail and quiver, here they reign; 
Throned on the majesty of aves here, 
Triumphant Genius, from the thin pale dust 
Invoking deities, eternal reigns, 

While the bright suns, that lightened lower worlds, 
Forever burn amid the heaven of heavens. 


The old Cathedral clock tolls out the hour. 

How solemnly each lone deep echo rolls 

Through the cold World of Tombs! yet none awakes. 
Ye effigies of glory and renown! ye shades 
Ofmind! ye pictured palaces of Thought! 

Hear ye that lingering knell? —’Tis not for you! 
Listen, all ye who wander here! each note 

Of that old prophet isthe voice of death 
Sounding—Ye are the dust ye tread upon! 

For him, who, tar from country, friends, and home, 
With « quick heart and a wrought spirit, roams, 

O Ancient Abbey! through thy pillar'd vaults, 
When the wild fever of this life is o’er, 

Far happier were the dying thought (as sweet 

As breath of moonlight roses bathed in dew) 

That he should lay his weary head to rest 

On earth's green bosom, "neath the smile ofheaven, 
Where sunlight and the beams of summer stars 
And the soft glory of the autumnal moon, 

And vernal showers and diamond dews would come, 
And youths and maidens meet in joy and love, 
Beneath the trailing willow and beside 

The shorn turf of his nameless sepulchre, 

Low in the mountain vale, where mountains spread 
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—— 
The shadows of the eve—than that his corse 

Should moulder in thy melancholy vaults, 

Thou Sepulehre of Grandeur! where the sounds 

Of maltitades commercing through the ways 

OfEarth’s one City-Worto re-echo harsh 

Along thy mouldering shrines and cloisters dim, 
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Tur Hanp.—(From Bell's Treatise.)—The armed 
extremities of a variety of animals give them great ad- 
vantages; but if man possessed any similar provisions, 
he would forfeit his sovereignty over all. As Galen 
long since observed, “did man possess the natural ar- 
mour of the brutes, he would no longer work as an ar- 
tificer, nor protect himself with a breast-plate, nor fash- 
ion a sword or spear, nor invent a bridle to mount the 
horse and hunt the lion. Neither could he follow the 
arts of peace, construct the pipe and lyre, erect houses, 
place altars, inseribe laws, and through \ .ters hold 
communion with the wisdom of autiqnity.” 

The coita, or spider monkey, is so called from the ex- 
traordinary length of its extremities, and its motions, 
The tail answers all the purposes of a hand, and the an- 
imal throws itself about from branch to branch, some- 
times swinging from the foot, and sometimes by the 
hand, but oftener and with a greater reach by the tail, 
The prehensile part of the tail is covered only with skin, 
forming an organ of touch, as discriminating as the 
hand. The caraya, or black howling monkey of Cu- 
mana, when shot, is found suspended by its tail toa 
branch. Naturalists have been so struck with the pro- 
perty of the tail of the ateles, as to compare it with the 
|proboscis of the elephant; they have assured us that 
ithey fish with it. ‘The most interesting use of the teil 
is seen in the opossum. The young of that animal en- 
twine their tails around the mother’s tail and mount up- 
on her back, where they sit secure, while she escapes 
from her enemies. 

We recognise the bones which form the upper ex- 
tremity of man, in the fin of the whale, in the paddle of 
the tnrtle, and in the wing of the bird. We see the 
same bones, perfectly suited to their purpose, in the 
paw of the lion or the bear, and equally fitted for mo- 
tion in the hoof of the horse, or in the foot of the cam- 
el, or adjusted for climbing or digging in the long claw- 
ed feet of the sloth or bear. 

As we proceed we shall find how the hand supplies 
all instruments, and by its correspendence with the in- 
tellect gives man universal dominion. It presents the 
last and best proof of that principle of adaptation, which 
evinces design in the creation. 

From the weight of the body being a necessary con- 
comitant of muscular strength, we see why birds, by 
reason of their lightness, as well as by the conforma- 
tion of their skeleton, walk badly. And on the other 
hand, in observing how this lightness is adapted for 
flight, it is remarkable how small an addition to their 
body will prevent them rising on the wing. If the 
griffon-vulture be frightened after his repast, he must 
disgorge before he flies; and the condor in the same 
circumstances, is taken by the Indians, like a quadru- 
ped, by throwing the lasse over it. If the full stomach 
of a carnivorous bird retard its flight, we perceive that 
it could not have carried its young. The light body, 
the quill feathers, the bill, and the laying of eggs, are 
all necessarily connected, 

It is interesting to find that by studying the process- 
es of the bones, than which nothing at first sight, ap- 
pears more inconsequent, we are learning the charac- 
ters ofa language which shall enable us to read monu- 
ments of the highest interest:—the records of the cre- 
ation, which give an account of the revolutions of the 
eurth itself. 





THe Foot or THE HORSE.—So much dey ends on the 
position of the pastern bones and coffin bone, that judg- 
ing by the length of these and their obliquity, it is pos- 
sible to say whetlier a horse goes easily, without tnount- 
Ing it. 

Excuanors in Narurau Hisrony.—M. T.D. Micha- 
helle, Dr. Med. and Phil., Munich, in Bavaria, in a let- 
ter to the editor, dated April 24, 1833, proposes to the 
naturalists of this country, to exchange the animals and 
plants of Southern and Central Europe, (particularly 
those from the Alps of Germany and Switzerland, Italy, 
France, Dalmatia, and Albania, and their confines,) for 
those of North America. —ASil/. Jour. ; 

Printed and published, every other Tuesday, by W. Verrinder, at 
One Dollar and a Half per annum, in porte Two Dollars, at 
the end ofthe year. Subscribers may commene®@ with any number 











they please, twenty-six numbers constituting ome year. 
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